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there was a studied insolence in the statement that " every friend of his country
must lament that a prince of so many great and amiable qualities, whom England
truly reveres, can be brought to give the sanction of his sacred name to the most
odious measures and to the most unjustifiable public declarations from a throne
ever renowned for truth, honour, and unsullied virtue." Grenville did not act
rashly : the number was submitted to the crown's law officers, who pronounced
it to be a " most infamous and seditious libel, tending to inflame the minds and
alienate the people from His Majesty, and to incite them to traitorous insurrec-
tion against the king ; " and on that opinion the two Secretaries of State issued
the warrant for arrest of " the authors, printers and publishers " of the offending
journal and the seizure of their papers. Wilkes was arrested ; Churchill managed
to take refuge with friends in the country. When the former was brought
before Lord Chief Justice Pratt (later Lord Camden) his counsel pleaded that
" a general warrant " 1 was illegal, and that as a member of parliament Wilkes
enjoyed the privilege of immunity from arrest while parliament was in session,
On the latter plea the judge, therefore, ordered his release.

Grenville and his colleagues were not deterred by this defeat. A blasphemous
parody of Pope's Essay on Man called An Essay on Woman, to which Wilkes
had contributed obscene notes in the tradition of Bishop Warburton's notes to
Pope's work, came into the government's hands. The Lords were easily persuaded,
to vote it " a most blasphemous, obscene and impious libel," which constituted
a breach of privilege owing to the parodying of Warburton's notes; and an
address was sent up to the king begging that proceedings should be instituted
against Wilkes for blasphemy. In the Commons, however, Grenville's aim was
to deprive Wilkes by a vote of the assembly of his immunity from arrest so that
he could be brought up before the courts ; and with this object in view it was-
moved from the government benches that Number XLV. was a seditious libel
which ought to deprive Wilkes of the protection he claimed as a member of
parliament. Wilkes met the government attack resolutely, though he was no*
debater : in particular he stressed the danger to liberty by the system of general
warrants. Lively debates took place; but the scales were carefully weighed
down against Wilkes ; and GrenvUle's plan worked as it was meant to do. One of
the results of the debate was that Wilkes was involved in a duel and was wounded.
His friends pleaded that the question of his expulsion ought to stand over until
he was recovered; but the government had no intention of showing any considera-
tion towards so dangerous an enemy, and indeed it was suspected that he was not
as ill as he made out; and when he refused to obey a formal summons to appear
for sentence at the bar of the House of Commons his expulsion was voted.

1 No individual is named in a " general warrant." There was great truth in Wilkes's observation,
that such a warrant as that under which he was arrested was " a ridiculous warrant against the whote
English nation."